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Facing Integration: 
One Pastor’s Experiences 


“Despite Father Coggins’ modest answer (as to his efforts), 

| knew from experience that maintaining a happy, integrated 

parish and community was no small accomplishment and (4 Ye 
had a story behind it. This is the story.” 


4 HAT WAS YOUR APPROACH to integration?” I asked Scenes in 
Father Leo Coggins, pastor of St. Charles Borromeo Church 
at 2060 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago. St. Charles 
St. Charles, for those unfamiliar with the neighborhood, is lo- Borromeo 
cated in what would be called a “fringe” area. Its parish boundaries 
(see map, page 8) take in a completely Negro neighborhood, an Parish, 
almost completely white neighborhood, and a “changing neigh- Chicago 
borhood.” 
The feature that makes this third section of the parish unique 
is that it has remained a “changing neighborhood” without be- 
coming “changed” for some years. Most such fringe neighborhoods 
into which a handful of Negroes move become entirely Negro- 
populated very quickly—the change-over rarely taking longer than 
a couple of years. 
My question, as to his approach to integration, Father answered 
in different ways throughout our interview, but his first answer 
was, “A simple one. I just accepted it.” He really didn’t think 
there was much to discuss about it. Let Negro, Mexican, or who- 
ever else move into a parish, accept them, and try to make good 
Catholics out of them just like everyone else. 


te Rd 


No Small Accomplishment 


Despite Father’s modest answer, I knew from experience that 
maintaining a happy, integrated parish and community was no 
small accomplishment and had a story behind it. So I asked Father 
if he would mind answering some questions. He didn’t, so we 
plunged in. This is his story. 
“When I came to St. Charles seven years ago there were already 
about ten Negro and ten Mexican families living in the parish. 
The Mexicans, however, attended Mass at St. Francis Church 
(further east on Roosevelt Road, this parish is particularly dedi- 
cated to the Spanish speaking peoples). Most of the Negro parish- 
ioners asked me then how I felt about integration. I told them, 
‘You are just as welcome here as I am.’” 
Seventy-three years ago St. Charles was founded in a then all- 
white neighborhood. It flourished and in the early decades of the 
twentieth century continued to be a thriving all-white parish. To- 
day it can boast only a small, though well-integrated, congrega- 
tion in spite of much hard work on bringing new converts into 
the parish and attempting to lure the many Mexican Catholics who Sn 
live in the area back to church. 


Flee Wretched Housing 


Father Coggins says he is not discouraged: circumstances keep 
his congregation small. He has come to accept it until something 
can be done to improve the wretched housing in part of his parish 
which his new converts are constantly fleeing. He tells of how for 
six years he has been working with people in the local community 
to find a solution to this problem, which at this point seems to be 
the complete rebuilding of the entire area by a large, wealthy 
concern. 

When I asked Father, “Is anything done to encourage converts 
among our ethnic groups?,” he replied, “Yes, but mainly through 


(Continued on back page) 
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st Em-:, Biro and 
James Burns will “come Editors 
of COMMUNITY. 

Mary Dolan, th< present editor, will 
become Executive Director of Friend- 
ship House of Chicago. 

The new editors brir« a wealth of 
experience to their .».s. Emery Biro, 
administrative assistant to Chicago Al- 
derman Leon Despres, was formerly 
on the staff of Chicago’s Catholic In- 
terracial Cov:il for three years and 
director of the Citizens Information 
Service for one year. He is active al- 
so in community affairs, serving as 
vice-president of the Catham-Avalon 
Park Community Counci!. 

James Burns is with the De- 


Our Readers 


OMMUNITY RECENTLY conduct- 

ed a survey among 500 readers, a 
representative “sample” of subscrib- 
ers, who were sent a questionnaire 
during the summer. We wanted to 
find out what our readers really think 
of the paper and how we may im- 
prove our service to them. 

The replies to the questionnaire show 
that the struggle over school segrega- 
tion now going on in the South occu- 
pies first place in readership interest. 
“Housing,” or neighborhood integra- 
tion—the Northern counterpart of the 
school issue—runs a close second. 

Personality sketches, articles on the 
lay apostolate in general and on 
Friendship House in particular tied for 
third place. 

That the ranking of preference was 
not meant to exclude less-preferred 
articles was shown by comments like 
this reader’s: 

“My numerical rating of articles 
does not satisfy me. The ones I have 
rated first and second are almost equal- 
ly interesting to me. Those I have 
rated low have been so rated only in 
comparison with those I like best. The 
scale does not mean that such types 
should be discontinu 


Help Future Planning 

This and other information provid- 
ed by the survey, such as the wide 
interest in book reviews, in articles 
on minorities other than Negro, in 
Dorothy Abernethy’s “Lines from the 
South” series, and in the News Briefs, 
will be useful in planning future is- 
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New Editors Named 


partment of Civil Rights, Commission 
of Human Relations of Chicago, hav- 
ing been with the Commission for 
three years. He is also on the board of 
the Catholic Interracial Council. 

With appointment of the new edi- 
tors, Friendship House’s three full- 
time workers—Delores Price, business 
manager of COMMUNITY and of 
Friendship House; Betty Plank, educa- 
tional director; and Mary Dolan—plan 
to move ahead the dual program of 
remodeling Friendship House’s office- 
and-center building and of developing 
and expanding Friendship House’s 
work, particularly in the critical field 
of fostering racial harmony at the 
neighborhood level. 


Talk Back 


sues. 

Comments on the book reviews, for 
example, stated: 

“One of the best features;”’ “Print 
all you can;” “The excellent reviews 
often induce me to purchase the book.” 

A few respondants did not agree 
with the majority opinion. One reader 
replied: “COMMUNITY doesn’t seem 
the type of magazine that requires 
book reviews. Recommended lists 
might be better.” 

Of those expressing a preference for 
reducing the size of COMMUNITY, ov- 
er half thought the size should be 
changed (“Very awkward,” one termed 
it), and the majority of these thought 
8% by 11 inches the best size. One of 
the few readers who preferred the 
present size pointed out: “Fine as it 
is, an eye catcher.” 


Ask More Positive Approach 


Much of the critical comment 
stressed the need for more coverage of 
the progress in human relations or a 
more positive approach. As one read- 
er put it, “COMMUNITY may need 
to give broader scope to the positive 
side—affirmative statements about our 
country.” Another asked for “some en- 
couraging signs of progress in better 
race relations.” 

Deeper probing of issues was also 
suggested by a number of readers. “I 
think the articles could be made more 
provocative of thinking. They seem a 
little too simple to me when one con- 
siders the importance of the project.” 
“Not scholarly enough.” “I want lots 


Lending is the underlying meaning?’ 


and ‘what can we do?’ and ‘what is be- 
ing done.’” 

Others, however, liked the present 
style, one even requesting a simpler 
one: “I would prefer a ‘gossip column- 
ist’ format with separated small items 
of interest instead of breaking it up 
into little articles each with a head- 
line of its own. To me it is rather dis- 
concerting.” 

Many gave unqualified approval. “It’s 
wonderful! Photographs and articles 
lately have been excellent.” “Not 
enough of it!” “No criticism. You are 
performing yeoman service in a field 
where the rest of us lack the courage 
to enter. May God send his abundant 
blessings on your difficult field.” 


How They Heard 


The editor and the Friendship House 
staff were particularly interested in 
the fact that 75 per cent of those re- 
sponding to the questionnaire had be- 
come acquainted with COMMUNITY 
outside of Friendship House itself. 
This seems to indicate that the transi- 
tion from publishing a kind of “house 
organ” to a periodical on human rela- 
tions of general interest, which we 
undertook some years ago, is now 
complete. 


readers write 





OF GREAT VALUE 


Editor: Today | received a copy of the July 
‘58 COMMUNITY. | must say that | con- 
sider COMMUNITY of great value in the 
struggle for Interracial Justice. Communica- 
tion of man with God and men with men is 
needed if understanding is to be increased. 
In reading COMMUNITY | can feel the 
warm glow of friendship emanating from 
Friendship House. God bless your work! 
Enclosed is $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 

tion. | am looking forward to your next 
issue. 

LEWIS W. PARKER Ill 

Mobile, Alabama 


Editor: You are still doing a wonderful job 
by the constant improvement of COMMU- 


NITY. 
GERALD ROBINETT 


Tucson, Arizona 


Only letters with names and addresses 
will be considered for this column. How- 
ever, signatures will be withheld on request. 


We thank all those who returned the 
questionnaire. Both encouragement 
and criticisms are helpful and will, 
we trust, make COMMUNITY a more 
fruitful tool in the cause to which it 
is dedicated: “working for the love of 
God on the elimination of racial preju- 
dice and discrimination.” 


—Mary Clinch 
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ADVENT WREATH KIT 
for your Advent greens: 


$4.75 


—a 12-inch Spanish wrought- 
iron circular frame with 
sturdy candleholders 

—four white candles 

—prayer leaflet 


ST. LEO SHOP 
Newport, R.1. 


A non-profit corporation for the 
liturgical apostolate 





AN OVERSIGHT 


Editor: We are so sorry that we overlooked 
our subscription renewal. COMMUNITY is 
always thoroughly read and digested every 
time it comes. 

Reading it brings back many pleasant 
memories of my days at Friendship House. 
| learned a great deal as a volunteer work- 
er—much that | find helpful in everyday 


experiences. 

Thank you again, and congratulations on 
the publication of your fine paper. We share 
ours with many interested people. 

LOIS LINERS 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


GLAD TO RENEW 


Editor: | gladly renew my subscription to 
your excellent paper. Your work is more 
necessary than ever. 
MRS. FRANCIS C. WICKES 
Rochester, New York 


. -- contents of this issue 


Facing Integration by Jean Little... 


“‘*What was your approach to integration?’ I asked Father Leo Coggins . 


I just accepted it.’” 


Friendship House Plans Newer, Brighter Home 
“Thirty-six hours after the fire, a committee to spearhead a ‘Remodeling Fund Drive was 


formed.” 


Truth and Its Consequences by Dorothy Abernethy 
“He had one up in the south with the usual southern notions about the ‘inferiority’ of 


* 


Negroes. . 


Scholarship Programs in Race Relations by Frank Demers 
“Like the weather, race relations are often the thing that everyone talks of, but no one 


does anything about.” 


Interracial Group Bridges Separation by Joseph Newman 
“We hold as does the Church that there is every difference in the world between : a Cath- 
olic who thinks along with his own particular ‘society’ and the Catholic who thinks along 


with Christ.” 
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AMID THE FIRE DAMAGE, CHICAGO ... 


Suthep Mee 





Friendship House Plans Newer, Brighter Home 


Remodelling Fund Drive begins just 36 hours 
after fire damages portion of building 





NDAUNTED BY A FIRE which 
gutted a portion of its headquar- 
ters in Chicago, Friendship House 
workers are currently holding a Re- 
modeling Fund Drive to refurbish the 
building at 4233 South Indiana Avenue. 
Thirty-six hours after the fire, which 
occurred August 24, a committee to 
spearhead a Remodeling Drive was 
formed. The committee set out to re- 
cruit 50 Chicagoans to pledge to raise 
at least $100 each, as well as soliciting 
other contributions. 


Chicago friends were invited to a 
pre-remodelling Open House Septem- 
ber 21, to inspect the fire damage and 
to see the plans for remodeling the 
front of the building and for convert- 
ing the large library-entrance room on 
the first floor into a reception area 
and work center. A goal of $5,000 has 
been set for this phase. 


Additional work throughout the rest 
of the building—installing adequate 
lighting and painting walls and floors 
—will proceed as funds are raised be- 
yond the immediate goal. 


Committee members are Mike Bar- 
rett, Aurelia and Bill Boston, Tom 
Bresler, Monsignor Daniel M. Cant- 
well, Jim Carey, Norma Geiger, Ruth 
Harvey, David James, Betty Schneid- 
er, and Dora Bess Somerville. 


Mildred’s Words on Making Friends 


Here’s a piece from the “‘Here’s Mildred” series by actress-playwright Alice 
Childress. Mildred appears weekly in the Afro-American, speaking her mind 
freely on interracial matters. Here she tells her friend Stella how she got 





into a discussion and, as usual, managed to have the last word. 


ARGE, DON’T YOU THINK that 

Stella is a most opinionated per- 
son? . . . Of course, we all are but I 
mean she’s also kinda backward in 
her thoughts. 

Well, you put on some coffee and 
I’ll let you in on what I mean. 

I went to the church supper last 
night, and by the way I’m hopin’ you’ll 
pay for your ticket although you didn’t 
get there .. . Uh-huh, I’m glad to hear 
you was plannin’ to do so. 

You know, everywhere you go these 
days people are talkin’ ’bout nothin’ 
but the schools and such, so naturally 
the same thing is goin’ on at the sup- 
per. 

Stella is soundin’ off ‘bout how ter- 
rible it is and how she can’t see why 
white folks are so worried ’bout us so- 
cializin’ with ’em because we don’t 
wish to be friends with them, but only 
wish to go to school. 

Now how does she sound? 


A Right to be Friendly 


I disputed her outright. “I want to 
be friends with anybody who’s decent 
and also friendly. Now, don’t think 
I’m plannin’ to march up to any white 
folk’s door and muscle my way in 
the house, but if somebody is friend- 
ly with me, I got a right to be friend- 
ly right back, if I so desire!” 

That set her back on her heels a 
bit, but she bounces back like a bee 
had stung her. “Well, that’s you!” she 
says, “All we need is the equal edu- 
cation, and there’s no necessity for 
friendship!” 

I’m tellin’ you, she really started 
something. 

Folks was cross-talkin’ all over each 
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“How you gonna play basketball and 
feel unfriendly to all the folks on your 
team? If I felt that way, I wouldn’t give 
a doggone whether my team won or 
not, in fact it might soothe my soul 
if we lost a game now and then!” 


“What makes am think,” I says, You would of thought somebody had 
... that friendship ain’t a part of edu- hit her! 


cation? How can somebody be educat- 
ed and not know anything about any- 
body, but themselves?” 

By this time she was tryin’ to shout 
me down, but I kept on goin’: 

“All you can read in the paper,” I 


other and I could barely get a word in, 
but when somebody stopped for 
breath, I got in a few more licks. 


A Part of Education 


She was wavin’ her hands and wag- 
glin’ her finger as she almost shouted, 
“That’s why we’re havin’ such a hard 
time gettin’ these equal rights! 

“It’s on accounta them thinkin’ we 


ABOVE: Designer Tom Steinbach’s plan for remodeling 
front of Friendship House’s Chicago building. LEFT: 
Two scenes of damage at rear of second floor from 
fire which occurred August 24. 


hollered, “. . . is how the government is 
figurin’ out ways to get friendly with 
other countries and bring about more 
understandin’. That bein’ the case, I 
can’t see what’s such a terrible crime 
in Americans bein’ friendly toward 
each other.” 

Oh, she was up in arms! 

“That, my dear Mildred,” she snaps, 
“ . . is because they’re tryin’ to keep 
peace!” 

I gave her a real nasty ha-ha and 
says, “What do you think I’m tryin’ 
to do! There’s no peace to be had be- 
tween unfriendly folks! 


wish to socialize with ’em! If they 
could see that’s not so, we could have 
all our rights with no trouble at all!” 

Marge, I can shout just as loud as 
she can and I did. I says, “You mean 
to tell me that they’re ready to tear 
me limb from limb ’cause I wish to 
be friendly? 

“If that is so, they are sick, but I 
still say that I wish to be on friendly 
terms because I can’t see enemies get- 
tin’ along fine and dandy even though 
they might be sittin’ in the same room. 

“Friendship, yes, I’m for it and we’ve 
come to a sad day when we can sit 


‘A coutvite ) 
and humble heart, 


ord, 


J hou wilt not despise 





down in a church and be ashamed that 
we want to be friendly or argue that 
it’s wrong to be friendly. Friendly! 
Friendly! Friendly!” I shouted, “. . . 
And shame on any man that’s preachin’ 
the opposite!” 

By this time I had folks agreein’ 
whilst some others had gone far 
enough to at least look like they 
couldn’t make up their mind. 


A Last Salvo 


Stella was beginnin’ to look kinda 
lost for words, but finally she shoots 
her big gun. “Well, they don’t want 
to be friendly with you!” Some of 
the others started noddin’ their agree- 
ment and I guess we all know why 

. . . No, I didn’t let it rest there. I 
patted Stella’s hand and said, “Well, 
let them say it, honey. That’s not our 
stand, it’s theirs. 

“Let them shout ‘unfriendly,’ but no 
matter how loud they shout it, they 
can’t get everybody to go along with 
"em. 

“And after all, let’s leave room for 
all those who want to be friends to 
feel welcome, ’cause someday this land 
is goin’ to be equal AND friendly . . . 
and it won’t hurt at all, in fact, I think 
it’ll be right pleasant.” 


—Alice Childress 


Reprinted from the “Here’s Mildred” se- 
ries in the AFRO-AMERICAN by permis- 
sion. 


Report Education 
Still Unequal in South 


NEW YORK, New York—Negroes in 
the south still receive education in- 
ferior to whites but gains are occur- 
ring, according to a report of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund 5-year project to 
improve Negro high school standards. 

“There is no innate difference in the 
intelligence level between the white 
and Negro child in the South,” F. D. 
Patterson, fund president, told report- 
ers. “There is a difference in the level 
of achievement. The cause: Negro 
schooling is inferior compared to what 
a white child receives.” 
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Truth AND Its Consequences 


family. But both sets of my grandparents lived in the same small 


“Ordinarily a person accepts most of the biases and errors of his c ty ) 


town along with aunts, uncles, great-aunts, etc. Among that many 
people biases and human inventions contradicted each other, pre- 


THE GAME we deal with truth OR 
consequences. In life it’s truth AND 
consequences: whichever way we deal 
with truth, we have to take the con- 
sequences. There is something in our 
fallen nature that makes us try to 
cover up the nakedness of truth with 
fig leaves of fantasy or hide it under 
distortions, such as the “white” race is 
“superior” and the “colored” race ought 
to “stay in their place.” Spending years 
at school, where 70 per cent of right 
in anything will pass, does not fos- 
ter in people any love of accuracy or 
any essential need for truth. 


Ordinarily a person accepts most of 
the biases and errors of his family 
without much question. But both sets 
of my grandparents lived in the same 
small town along with aunts, uncles, 
great-aunts, great-uncles, great-great- 
aunts, great-great-uncles, cousins, in- 
laws, and a_ step-great-great-grand- 
mother. Among that many people bias- 
es and humza inventions contradicted 
each other most visibly, preparing me 
early in life to look beyond the usual 


‘paring me early in life to look beyond impressions.” 


impressions and discussions of people 
for the truth of anything. 


Only 100 Per Cent 


Ordinarily a person is concerned with 
a 70 per cent passing mark in school. 
I had to pass my father who looked 
upon 98 per cent as conditional, 99 per 
cent as merely acceptable and only 
100 per cent as really passing. 

On top of all that I married a man 
who specialized in mathematics and 
religion and whose father and grand- 
father also had specialized in mathe- 
matics and religion. He had grown 
up in the south with the usual south- 
ern notions about the “inferiority” of 
Negroes, but on the ship returning 
from a year of study in Denmark the 
only person who could play an inter- 
esting game of chess with him was a 
Negro. 


* * * 


Going through London previously, I 
watched him look at the blond English 
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A straightforward, well-reasoned statement of the five-fold injus- 
tice of housing segregation. When it appeared originally in COM- 
MUNITY of March, 1958, many commented on the excellence of 
the presentation and on its usefulness as a means for bringing 
others to an understanding and concern for ending housing segre- 
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girls walking with dark young men 
from the Gold Coast of Africa. I 
couldn’t see even a wrinkle of a wince. 
He did remark later that he would 
have to draw the line at any Negroes 
in the classes he would teach at the 
University of Michigan while complet- 
ing his doctor’s degree. I tried to rea- 
son with him, but he held his color 
line tight. 

Came the first day of school and I 
was uneasy. Came time for him to 
come home for lunch, and I was strain- 
ing for a glimpse of his face as he ap- 
proached. He seemed the same as usual. 


“How were the classes this morn- 
ing?” I asked. 

“All right,” he answered with sat- 
isfaction. 

“Were there—were there any Ne- 
groes in the classes?” 


“Oh yes. Several,” he said matter of 
factly, more interested in the chow 
than the chatter right then. 


There are times when even a wo- 
man is speechless—for a while. When 
the bottoms of the dishes came dawn- 
ing through what was left of the food, 
I ventured, “How—how did you man- 
age with them?” 

“Nothing to it,” he answered. “When 
I went to class, they were already in 
their seats. They weren’t any different 
from anybody else. I started teaching 
and didn’t even have any funny feel- 
ings about it.” 

So. 

, * + * 

In mathematics we cannot say that 
all the odd numbers belong to an “in- 
ferior race,” and therefore three and 
three have no right to be six but must 
“stay in their places” and be thankful 
that the even numbers let them be 
five or five and one-half. Nor can we 
say that the even numbers belong to a 
“superior race,” and therefore four and 
four, by virtue of their superiority, 
may claim to be eight and one-half or 
ten. 

If you live in an atmosphere of ma- 
thematical exactitude long enough, 
some of the “embroidery” people use 
to decorate the truth and some of the 
guesses they substitute for the truth 
go beyond the ridiculous to the pa- 
thetic. 


Mathematics and Sermons 


After we moved to Arkansas, my 
husband taught mathematics in col- 
lege during the week and carried it 
home with him after class to apply to 
his daily living, especially to his min- 
isterial studies and the sermons to be 
prepared for Sunday. He was trying 
to make his religion as true as his 
mathematics. 

Much of the time our work was 
among rural people in missionary areas 
where some of the families were Meth- 
odist, some Baptist, a few Presbyter- 
ian, a good many Pentecostal, a mi- 
nority hanging by an idea or two to 
other odds and ends of religious be- 
liefs, and the rest confused by the 
variety. 

Those who could read studied the 
Bible for themselves, listened to the 
preachers they liked best, and kept a 
certain amount of control over the 
pulpit by opening and shutting the 
pocketbook and smokehouse strateg- 
ically. In variegated sections, however, 
pocketbooks and smokehouses do not 
work in unison, Baptist ones shutting 
tight when Methodist ones open, mak- 


First National Catholic Conference 


400 Attend Interracial 


ABOR DAY WEEKEND found 

COMMUNITY’s staff joining the 
400 delegates from 40 states in the 
history-making First National Catho- 
lic Conference for Interracial Justice. 
New and old, priest and layman, gath- 
ered together at Chicago’s Loyola Uni- 


versity campus to share experiences - 


and to learn from the many papers 
delivered and the resulting discussions. 


Research reports were given on-the - 


key areas related to interracial justice 
—housing, employment, schools, and 
parochial life. Speakers represented all 
denominations, the most memorable 
coming from men like Father John La- 
Farge, S.J., Minnesota Governor Or- 
ville Freeman, Bishop Raymond Hill- 
inger of Chicago, and Harry Golden, 
editor of the Carolina Israelite. 


Two threads of thought wound their 
way through many of the talks—the 
need to know people across the color 
line and the need to break the great 
barrier set up by segregated housing. 





ing the support of a full time minister 
of any sort impossible. 


Hours Comparing Commentaries 


By refusing all salary in these areas 
we were free to pursue truth and ac- 
tual religious help for all the people 
rather than amusement and accepta- 
ble conscience salve for those who 
paid. That meant hours comparing 
commentaries on the Scriptures and 
trying to translate the Greek texts of 
what Our Lord said. 

For me, that also meant hours of 
working directly with the people, 
studying their religious needs, very ob- 
vious in such a situation. The people 
seemed to be in a _pre-embryonic 
stage of single cells struggling indi- 
vidually to maintain a_ relationship 
with God, with no sign that was sup- 
posed to be the Church. 

We could try to get rid of the di- 
visive notions of “race” and “class” 
and synthesize the best teachings from 
all sources available into a set of prac- 
tices and beliefs as true as humanly 
possible and workable for all. This 
meant the crossing of lines even more 
divisive to many southerners than the 
color lines—the lines separating Pro- 
testants from Catholics. 

The best specimens of well trained 
pre-school children I had ever seen 
were two little Catholics in a town 
1200 miles away. It was worth going 
1200 miles if necessary to get the meth- 
ods of training used with these chil- 
dren, but I decided to check the near- 
est supply of Catholics first. That 
meant bracing myself to endure what 
I had been taught to believe was the 
most sacriligious rigamarole of dead 
forms possible, a Catholic religious ser- 
vice, in order to watch the pre-school 
Catholics present. 


Almost Overwhelmed 


Like Caesar, I went and I saw all 
right, but, unlike Caesar, I was almost 
overwhelmed. 

The people looked like ordinary peo- 
ple getting out of their cars, but they 
stopped talking before going into 
Church. Inside, they got down on their 
knees with one accord without being 
directed by a leader. When the priest 
came out he paid no attention to the 
people at all until time for the an- 
nouncements—he didn’t have to. 

These people were already part of 
the living Body of Christ, as different 
from all the other religious groups I 
had ever been in as a living human be- 
ing is different from a machine (in 
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Mus YA 
rracial Meeting 


Most impressive was the common 
bond of understanding that united the 
gathering. These were people gathered, 
not to debate the question of “wheth- 
er integration,” but “how.” The spirit 
of this outlook was reflected in one 
of the conference resolutions: 


~+ “We recognize the fact that, while 


it might not be possible to implement 
the breakdown of segregation and dis- 
criminatory practices universally over- 
night, and certain sections of our great 
country have a more difficult problem 
than others, there is no place where 
some steps in the right direction should 
not be taken now. The road to the 
goal of breaking down the artificial 
barrier of race might be a long one, 
but no one can excuse himself from 
beginning the journey to walk it.” 

Important as the Conference was, it 
will become truly important and fruit- 
ful when the conferees begin with 
others at home to take those “steps 
in the right direction.” 


—Delores Price 
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the case of the well organized denom- 
inations) or a washtub full of wriggl- 
ing amoebae (in the case of pentecos- 
tal groups, striving for life in their 
religion). 


Questions and Cross-Questions 


I was alarmed. It did not seem right 
for the Body of Christ to be in the 
possession of the Catholics. 

Later, near the end of a five-and-a- 
half-hour session of questioning and 
cross-questioning the priest, it dawned 
on me that not only was this Body of 
Christ present in the Catholic Church, 
but also that I myself was one of those 
Catholics. That was as shocking to me 
as it would be to my mother if some- 
body were to prove to her suddenly, 
beyond a doubt, that she belonged to 
the same human race as her cook. 

Instinctively I tried to run out of 
the rectory in a hurry—but the door 
stuck, and Father Maus had to come 
to the rescue. 

Coming to my senses, I dared to con- 
sider the truth staring me in the mind. 
The consequences of this truth would 
be serious forever, whatever way I act- 
ed upon it. 


Extra and Necessary 

There is a policy, calling itself “pru- 
dence,” that deals with known error 
after the manner of removing a dog’s 
tail a hair at a time and cutting off 
what is left in thin slices at “sensible” 
intervals. For myself, I did not want 
all the extra consequences involved 
with such a policy: the prolonged mis- 
ery, and the having to explain things 
to the dog over and over again. Need- 
ing all my time and energy to adjust 
to the necessary consequences, I asked 
for the preparatory instructions for en- 
tering the Church. 

There was no trouble at all with 
the doctrines. 

Contrary to what I feared, there was 
no trouble with my husband either. 
He did begin to read the pamphlets 
and go to Mass to find out what I had 
gotten into. After attending Mass for 
the third time, he asked for instruc- 
tions for himself. 

My neighbors were still my neigh- 
bors—there had been no time for them 
to work up arguments and to be frus- 
trated. But there was an ominous 
Scripture referring to my Church: “And 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

This Catholic: Church, of which I 
would be a part forever, had already 
been at war for many centuries. Even 
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Scholarship Program i 


IKE THE WEATHER, race relations 

are often the thing that everyone 
talks of, but no one does anything 
about. Fortunately, this is not true of 
Mr. Charles F. Vatterott, a housing de- 
veloper of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Vatterott has directed the build- 
ing of private suburban housing in 
many states of the union, and in those 
states, both North and South, he has 
not always found an ideal setting for 
interracial housing. Even as a devel- 
oper, Mr. Vatterott has found himself 
in situations where he could not build 
an interracial project because of the 
surrounding community’s hostility to 
the idea. 

Because of these experiences Mr. 
Vatterott decided to set up a scholar- 
ship fund for students of race rela- 
tions. This would enable young men 
to pursue studies and research in race 
relations in order to increase their own 
and society’s understanding of the 
problem. It would also prepare them 
for mature and practical work in the 
field. 


Map Out Program 

The agency he approached to man- 
age this program was the Catholic In- 
terracial Council of New York. 

One of 35 such independent Coun- 
cils across the nation, the New York 
Council has emphasized public edu- 
cation as its particular contribution to 
human relations. Since its founding 
in the early 1930’s the movement has 
attempted to promote interracial har- 
mony by showing that the principles 
of Christianity and democracy are ap- 
plicable to the interracial problem and 
by bringing Negro and white together 
in an atmosphere of cooperation and 
brotherhood. 

The university chosen for the schol- 
astic side of the program was Ford- 
ham University in New York City 
whose Graduate School well deserves 
its reputation for the training of schol- 
ars and teachers. 

The department of academic special- 
ization was to be that of Sociology. Not 
only has that discipline been tradition- 
ally interested in social problems and 
their scientific study, but Rev. Joseph 
P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., chairman of the So- 
ciology Department at Fordham, is well 
known for his unceasing devotion to 
the study of minority groups and to 
the solution of their problems. 


Study and Field Work 

The plan, as it was proposed and 
has evolved, envisions the scholar 
studying for his M.A. or Ph.D. in So- 
ciology at Fordham while rounding out 
his education through field work at 
the Catholic Interracial Council. 

In September of 1956, Bernard 
Jacques became the first Vatterott 
Scholar. He left the University of Col- 
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Three Vatterott scholars exchange views with the 


managing editor of the Interracial Review. Left to 
right are Dick Lammana, Frank Demers, Managing 
Editor James Hughes, and Bernard Jacques. 


orado, where he had planned to fol- 
low a course in personnel manage- 
ment, and instead initiated studies at 
Fordham in sociology and race rela- 
tions. A native of Denver, Colorado, 
Jacques had completed his undergrad- 
uate studies at Fordham College the 
previous June. His major in psychology 
attests to his long standing interest in 
human relations. 

Although Bernard Jacques has been 
joined since then by three other Vat- 
terott scholars, concentration on his 
varied activities may give us a bet- 
ter understanding of the scholarship 
program and what it has meant for 
Fordham and the Catholic Interracial 
Council, as well as for the scholars 
themselves. 


Diversity of Courses 


Jacques, while carrying a full course 
at Fordham, including such diverse 
areas as demography, social theories, 
and the sociology of religion, also at- 
tended the weekly forums of the In- 
terracial Council. There he heard and 
met active leaders in the struggle for 
interracial justice. 

When examinations were not too om- 
inously threatening, he worked once a 
week at the Council, perhaps prepar- 
ing a news story for release, or help- 
ing the staff to get out the monthly 
Interracial Review, or reviewing a book 
pertaining to race relations. 

Occasionally, either alone or in com- 
pany with one of the other scholars, 
he visited other agencies in the field 
of intergroup activity, such as the Com- 
mission on Human Relations in Phil- 
adelphia. One of the other scholars 
visited Levittown, Pennsylvania, at the 
time of the race disturbance and in- 
terviewed various community leaders, 
including Catholic priests of the area. 


Completing Thesis 

A great deal of Bernard Jacques’ 
experience and study has culminated 
in his M.A. thesis which is now near- 


ing completion. It will be an examin- 
ation of the Negro Catholic convert in 
the United States and the elements 
that go into his conversion. He hopes 
to receive his degree next February. 

Another of the scholars is to start 
working at the Catholic Interracial 
Council, and the two others are going 
on for their doctorates at other uni- 
versities. 

All are interested in the problems 
and possibilities of intergroup relations. 
If they are not working full time in 
the field, they contemplate some vol- 
untary, “extracurricular” efforts in it. 
They hope to carry into their profes- 
sions the knowledge and perspectives 
they have gained. 

One voluntary organization to which 
all have already devoted some time 
is the Alumni Race Relations Council, 
a group of Negro and white college 
graduates who meet at the offices of 
the Catholic Interracial Council to or- 
ganize and conduct educational, so- 
cial, and religious activities in the field 
of race relations. Among other things, 
it has conducted a race relations work- 
shop for high school juniors during 
the past spring. 

While the first four scholars are 
concluding their fruitful terms, two 
others are ready to begin this Septem- 
ber. 

There have been minor changes since 
the program started. For instance, one 
may now take his degree in political 
philosophy as well as sociology. 

Basically, however, the course re- 
mains the same and the Catholic In- 
terracial Council at 20 Vesey Street, 
New York, New York, is always glad 
to hear from young men interested in 
working toward interracial justice in 
the light of Christian truths and dem- 
ocratic principles. 

—Frank Demers 


Himself a Vaterrott scholar, Mr. Demers’ 
field work with the Council has been chiefly 
on its ptriodical INTERRACIAL REVIEW. 





now the Church would be contend- 
ing with the gates of hell itself with 
no promise that the battle would be 
called off or lessened, but only that 
the gates of hell would not prevail. 
There would be plenty of sore spots, 
and they would hurt me, too. I won- 
dered where they were. 


In Name Only? 

Our parish in Russellville, Arkansas 
was all “white.” I wondered what the 
parishioners’ attitude towards Negroes 
actually was and whether the Catho- 
lic in their name was allowed to pene- 
trate their relationships with fellow 
human beings. 

I deliberately did NOT ask Father 
Maus any questions about Negroes in 
our parish as I did not want verbal an- 
swers to those questions until I had 
seen their practices. I rather suspect- 
ed that the gates of hell would be 
contending vigorously against the 


Church in this area. 

One Sunday morning as we drove to 
Mass a Negro couple got out of the 
car ahead of us. With quiet dignity 
they entered the Church and knelt for 
worship near the front in the midst of 
a group of “white” people. Not a face 
changed expression anywhere, not a 
shoulder shifted, not an eyebrow raised 
so much as a single hair. They went to 
Communion with the rest of the peo- 
ple but left quietly during the last 
Gospel. 

“We had some out of town people 
at Mass today,” remarked one of the 
parishioners happily on the grounds 
afterwards. 

“Yes,” answered another. “I’m sor- 
ry they rushed off so fast. We didn’t 
have a chance to meet them.” 

“Wonder where they came from?” 

“T didn’t see. It is too bad we didn’t 
get a chance to talk to them.” 

Se: stars 


At instructions later in the week Fa- 
their Maus explained that his people 
had never shown any prejudice since 
he had been there. 

“After all,” he said, “why should 
they? The Church is Catholic.” 

“Is it that way all over the Church, 
Father?” I asked. 

“It certainly was in the beginning,” 
said Father referring amply to Scrip- 
ture and the early history of the 
Church. 

“How about now?” 

“Nineteen hundred years is a long 
time to be pulling in the nets full of 
good and bad fish,” he answered re- 
ferring to the parable of the Kingdom 
of Heaven being likened to a net cast 
into the sea. “And the Angels haven’t 
come along yet to take out all the bad 
fish.” 

—Dorothy Abernethy 
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Interracial Group Bridges 





Separation with Study Meets 





ABOVE: Members are 
“a cross-section of any 
city parish.” 


RIGHT: A party 
include families. 


CLEVELAND PRIEST, while a 

patient in Charity Hospital a cou- 
ple of years back, once lamented to 
this writer the woeful lack in Cleve- 
land of the kind of apostolate which 
characterized the Friendship Houses in 
New York and Chicago—which formed 
a “bridge” between the Negroes and 
the whites. 

Little did the good Monsignor real- 
ize that his words would inspire the 
building of such a “bridge” in the apos- 
tolic group known today as the Cath- 
olic Thought Group of Cleveland. 

This group, which is_ interracial, 
could easily be a cross-section of any 
city parish in the housewives, teach- 
ers, plant workers, and students who 
hold membership in the group. The 
group, heeded the call of the recent 
Popes to make themselves more ar- 
ticulate by striving to learn the Cath- 
olic perspective on the many questions 
and problems with which our modern 
society is confronted. 

The social problems of Cleveland 
are like those in any large American 
city. White and Negro must learn how 
to live as neighbors, and more recent- 
ly the problems of absorbing new res- 
idents, the Puerto Ricans, has arisen. 


To Think With Christ 


This little band, together with its 
socially-conscious chaplain, a Francis- 
can priest, is striving to do its little 
bit in “Catholic Cleveland,” to get Ca- 
tholics to think as Catholics regarding 
community problems and their own in- 
dividual problems as well. We hold as 
does the Church that there is every dif- 
ference in the world between a Cath- 
olic who thinks along with his own 
particular “society” and the Catholic 
who thinks along with Christ! 


Aside from race or community rela- 
tions, this group also strives to make 
others more aware of the Catholic 
viewpoint on the liturgy, marriage, ed- 
ucation, economics, and family life, and 
even the much debated right-to-work 
laws. 

What are we doing about race rela- 
tions? We protest the unchristian men- 
tality of our fellow Americans by our 
example both collectively and individ- 
ually. We also educate the community 
to the idea that whites’ and Negroes’ 
being together is a normal thing. It is 
true that intermingling of races is not 
common in the world of sports and 
entertainment, but what about the 
friendly and brotherly association out- 
side of the plant or ball park, class- 
room or vestibule of the church? 


Purpose Two-Fold 


Our gatherings—held at the homes of 
members, or, more recently, in the 
Guild Hall generously loaned us by 
the good Blessed Sacrament Fathers— 
serve a two-fold purpose. First, the 
presence of persons from the two racial 
groups under such auspices is a way 
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of educating the neighborhood; second- 
ly, it affords the new member or guest 
the opportunity of meeting his brother 
of another color on an equal and so- 
cial basis, sitting down to talk and 
break bread together. 


One white graduate student of a lo- 
cal university exclaimed with an ad- 
mirable candor that this was the first 
time she had ever met Negroes in such 
circumstances, having only known 
them from afar off as is the case in 
only public places. She also remarked 
that white people like herself were 
trying to break through the barrier 
which quite understandably many Ne- 
groes have raised for their own pro- 
tection. 


Draws People Together 


In an informal discussion period fol- 
lowing a talk, over coffee and cake, 
people are drawn together. This was 
indeed the Friendship House idea, and 
happily we have incorporated it into 
our spirit. Our group also had two en- 
joyable picnics at public and private 
sites which were, of course, interracial. 

Not only does the group protest what 
is unchristian and certainly uncatho- 
lic in our secularistic-thinking society, 
but we also seek to penetrate deeper 
into the marrow of Catholic doctrine. 
We want to share Catholic truth not 
only with those of our faith, but we 
want to expose our non-Catholic 
friends to Truth as well, whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. According- 
ly we invite non-Catholics from time 
to time as our guests. 

Following are some of the talks giv- 
en in the 1957-58 season: “Problems of 
Censorship;” “Development of the Lay 
Apostolate in Modern Times;” “Liter- 
ary criticisms from the Catholic View- 
point;” review of Fr. La Farge’s book 
on race relations, No Postponement: 
“Problems of the Catholic Press; Chris- 
tian art; demonstration of Gregorian 
Chant; “Economics and Family Life;” 
“A Catholic Concept of Marriage.” 
Next month a Negro Judge will speak 
on Community Relations in Cleveland. 


We hope and pray with God’s grace 
to promote effectively Catholic think- 
ing and culture in Catholic Cleveland. 
If even one visitor at our lectures mod- 
ifies his thinking because he saw the 
Catholic, the Christian, or, better, the 
Christ-like perspective on his own 
problems or that of the community, our 
apostolate will have been fruitful. We 
have to be bold in our program, be- 
cause we hold that the reconstruction 
of a sick Christian society must start 
with what is really and truly “Catho- 
lic Thought!” 

—Joseph Newman 


Joe was a staff worker of Friendship 
House a number of years ago. He now lives 
and works in Cleveland. 


news briefs 


Bow to “Sit Down” 
Campaign at Counters 


WICHITA, Kansas—As a result of a 
two-day “sit down” campaign by the 
NAACP (National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People) Youth 
Council, Negroes are now being served 
at lunch counters of a local drug chain. 

Council members occupied all seats 
in one store from noon until 10 p.m. 
closing. At the end of the second day, 
the vice-president of the drug com- 
pany met with the president of the 
NAACP Wichita branch and agreed to 
abolish all discriminatory practices im- 
mediately. 


Tally 196 Segregation 
Laws Since 1954 


NASHVILLE, Tennessee—A survey by 
Southern School News shows that 
states have passed 196 school segrega- 
tion laws since 1954. 

Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Virginia passed 21 
segregation laws this year. Laws have 
also been passed by Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Texas. 

The survey also reported some 777 
school districts in southern and border 
states have been desegregated while 
2,122 remain segregated. 


Begin Integration of 
Baltimore Teachers 


BALTIMORE, Maryland—Thirteen col- 
ored teachers will be integrated into 
white schools, according to the County 
Board of Education. Integration of 
students began in 1955 and today only 
19 of 93 schools are still segregated. 

Thomas J. S. Waxter, state wel- 
fare director, said he will propose to 
the 1959 legislature that, in the inter- 
est of economy, the state school for 
delinquent colored girls be closed and 
its students integrated into the school 
now used only for white girls. 


Deny White Tenants’ 
Plea for Segregation 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—U.S. Judge 
Henry L. Brooks reaffirmed the Muni- 
cipal Commission plan for desegregat- 
ing public housing projects and threw 
out a plea by tenants opposed. 

Seven white tenants, claiming their 





constitutional rights were violated by 
integration of the projects, had sought 
to have the plan voided. 


AFB Officials Bow to, |. 


“Custom” in Arkans 


LITTLE ROCK, Arkansa:—Air Force 
Base officials here have agreed to Pul- 
aski County school officials’ plan to 
assign 1,200 children of white AFB 
personnel to a new federally-financed 
school less than a mile from the base, 
while sending 122 children of colored 
personnel to an all-Negro school more 
than six miles away. 

The announcement brought protests 
from the American Veterans Commit- 
tee and the NAACP. 

Pentagon spokesmen asserted that 
they were forced to comply with local 
customs unless the school were located 
on the base itself. 


Teachers Union Ousts 
Jim-Crow Local 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—The Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers recently 
ousted local 246 of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, for failure to comply with 1956 
AFT convention order that all segre- 
gated locals integrate by December 
31, 1957. 

Local 246 said it had not integrated 
with the colored local because both 
white and colored teachers feared the 
merger would cause the community to 
suspect they were in favor of integra- 
tion of schools. 

Chattanooga’s colored local retained 
its charter. The white local was given 
permission to appeal the decision. 


Seek Halt to Terrorism 
Over Negro Move-ins 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Charging that the 
city’s highway building programs force 
many colored families into previously 
all-white areas where they meet all 
kinds of opposition, including arson, 
the Dearborn (Negro) Real Estate 
Board, with the Chicago NAACP (Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People), the Chicago 
Urban League, and other community 
groups, has called on Mayor Richard 
E. Daley to take immediate action to 
stop terrorism. 

“This current wave of arson fires,” 
Dempsey J. Travis, president of the 
Dearborn Real Estate board, declared, 
“is another attempt to burn colored 
citizens out of their homes in the 
stupid belief that this can stop their 
movement.” 

—Clif Thomas 


DONATE $500 for ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL, South Bend, Indiana. 
Mrs. F. M. White, president of Interstate Women’s Club, presents 
check to Sister M. Nazarita, C.S.C., hospital administrator. Other 
officers are Mrs. George Poston (second from left), Mrs. A. E. San- 


ders, and Mrs. Lucy Overton. 


The Club, made up of Protestant churchwomen, decided to raise 
funds for a local hospital, and selected St. Joseph’s because of its 
leadership in racial integration. The $500 was raised by two years of 
such efforts as dinners, parties, and bake sales. 
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BOOK REVIEWS Bow pi 


The Reluctant Gatekeepers 


“Individuals who, because of their strategic positions, 


might widen participation of 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION by 
John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, 
180 pages. (Bruce Publishing Company, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, $3.00.) 


A MANUAL OF INTERGROUP RELA- 


TIONS by John P. Dean and Alex Ro- 
sen, 194 pages. (The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois, $3.75.) 


PREJUDICED — HOW DO PEOPLE 
GET THAT WAY? by William Van Til, 
32 pages. (The One Nation Library 
pamphlet series. Anti - Defamation 
League of B’Nai B’Rith, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, 25 
cents.) 


LET’S GET DOWN TO CASES by Jean 
E. Alexander, 32 pages. (Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’Nai B’Rith, 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York, 
25 cents.) 


ATCHWORK WILL NEVER satis- 

factorily mend the fabric of human 
relations. At best, a patch is a stop- 
gap measure, to prevent embarrass- 
ment, to permit work to continue more 
or less as before. Even though a patch 
of tolerance here and another of inte- 
gration there may temporarily hold the 
fabric together, there is always danger 
that it may tear again, or even that the 
stitches may not have been in time. 
Moreover, patchwork is always patch- 
work. It is seldom anything more than 
an unsightly sort of thing. 

The only adequate solution to the 
problem of smooth-running human re- 
lations, it seems to this reviewer, is to 
substitute the seamless coat of love 
which must thereafter not be rent nor 
divided nor patched. A full-bloom pro- 
gram of intercultural education on all 
levels of intergroup relations is sug- 
gested by these two books and two 
pamphlets as the most effective means 
of bringing off the substitution. 


Sad Fact Remains 


Yet prejudice of all shapes and sizes 
seems to prevent this solution. Even 
though “over the last decade or so,” 
according to Dean and Rosen, “it has 


Insight into Worship- 


CHURCH’S YEAR OF GRACE, Vol- 
umes I, IIL, IIL, by Pius Parsch. (Litur- 
gical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
each volume: $2.75 paper, $4.00 cloth.) 


VER THE YEARS different authors 

have put forth books designed to 
make the Mass more meaningful. Vari- 
ous commentaries on the Mass and its 
proper have appeared. These books are 
a service to all of us who constantly 
are in danger of finding attendance at 
Mass becoming routine and losing its 
vitality. 

One of the more recent of these spir- 
itual props deserves special attention— 
Pius Parsch’s Church’s Year of Grace. 
To date three of the five volumes are 
available. 

The first three volumes cover Advent 
through Epiphany, Septuagesima 
through Holy Saturday, and Eastertide. 
Volumes four and five which will com- 
plete the year have not yet been pub- 
lished. 


Commentaries for Each Day 


Each day has several pages of com- 
mentary on the proper of the Mass and 
the Divine Office, and more important 
days are given more extended treat- 
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minorities in community life” 


become increasingly unfashionable to 
appear prejudiced, even in private con- 
versation,” the sad fact remains that 
many people are prejudiced in various 
ways. 


While we may think mostly in terms 
of race prejudice, this is by no means 
the only kind of prejudice. It extends 
as well to nationality, to religion, to 
social position, to sex, and even to the 
kind of soap people use. It may affect 
both majority and minority groups, 
though generally it is directed against 
minority groups who also suffer the 
most from it. But always prejudice is 
petty, hostile, contemptible, and some- 
times even hateful and violent. 

Since prejudice against any minority 
group—people with green hair, for in- 
stance—is never inherited but learned 
first of all by the attitudes of parents 
toward these people, it is the parents 
who must take the first steps to break 
the circle. 


Behavior of Parents 


Case after case could be cited show- 
ing how either un-Christian prejudice 
or Christian tolerance is handed down 
by the behavior of parents, even to 
the second and third generations. 
Should parents neglect their duty of 
teaching their children to accept every 
person on his own merits, independ- 
ently of race, religion, or position, oth- 
er agencies must assist the child to 
break with prejudice, preferably be- 
fore he reaches adulthood. 

Redden and Ryan set forth a grass- 
roots program by which good inter- 
group relations can be promoted 
through effective intercultural educa- 
tion. 

This book would seem to be basic 
for every school administrator and 
faculty member, particularly those 
who plan the curriculum. 


In presenting both the basic philoso- 
phy of education and various group 
methods of achieving their purposes, 
the authors insist that the work of in- 
tercultural education must be consist- 
ent with the principles of Christian 
democracy. Intolerance tends to de- 





ment. These are embellished with scrip- 
tural references, historical development, 
symbolism, significance of stational 
churches, and meditative study on a 
few of the key prayers. Each season of 
the year of grace is prefaced with an 
explanation of its particular signifi- 
cance. 

The first volume also contains an 
introduction to the whole Liturgical 
Year, what it means, and how the 
Church unfolds its mysteries. 

Pius Parsch has given the Liturgical 
Year new understanding, depth, and 
appreciation. Daily. reading of his work 
yields tremendous insight into what our 
worship is all about. The richness of 
the liturgy unfolds, the totality of 
Christian truth—the whole of God’s 
plan for man—is laid bare before our 
eyes. 

It is a rare opportunity for us to look 
at the worship of the Church through 
the eyes of a man as scriptural, bril- 
liant, and fervent as Dr. Parsch. 

The Mass—the most important act we 
can do—becomes real and alive. The 
whole of history is caught up in this 
great drama—Old and New Testament 
are as one. 

—Delores Price 


stroy democracy and hits at the very 
roots of our national unity. Failure to 
recognize, for example, the dignity and 
worth of the individual as based on his 
divine origin, nature, redemption, and 
final destiny, they say further, results 
in misunderstandings and persecutions 


of minority groups 


Open Many Avenues 


Two chapters of this work are de- 
voted to intercultural education 
through the school and to methods of 
procedure. While they allow for a great 
deal of implementation, these chapters 
open many avenues of approach for 
the resourceful teacher in both pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Intercul- 
tural education is essential on both 
levels, much more essential in fact 
than the textbooks used in some Cath- 
olic schools would lead one to believe. 

Redden and Ryan’s material, con- 
sciously integrated into the school cur- 
riculum, can help both teachers and 
students understand and live the teach- 
ing of the Mystical Body of Christ to 
the very hilt. 

The educational processes of schools 
in a child’s formative years can, there- 


In the individual organization the 
“majority group leaders who have all 


their lives dealt only with middle-class, 
professional, or white-collar people 
need help in learning to recognize na- 
tural leadership, whether it is garbed 
in overalls, a business suit, or a bar- 
tender’s apron” (page 28). 

In the community at large, it is the 
“reluctant gatekeepers” — “individuals 
who, because of their strategic posi- 
tions, might widen the participation 
of minorities in a sector of community 
life’—-with whom there must be ne- 
gotiation, backed up by sanctions, eith- 
er legal, economic, or moral. Dean and 
Rosen offer a wealth of practical know- 
how with which intergroup relations 
can be improved. 


For Introductory Study 


The two pamphlets seem particular- 
ly well suited for discussion groups 
or for classroom situations on the sec- 
ondary level. 

The first of these, Prejudiced—How 
Do People Get That Way?, is the type 
that could be used as an introduction 
to the study of this complex problem 
of human relations by almost any 
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fore, be undeniably effective in build- 
ing unprejudiced attitudes, but how 
can we change the fabric of human re- 
lations among the general adult popu- 
lation on the community level? 


Scientist and Practitioner 


Dean and Rosen in their Manual sug- 
gest plans for community action by ad- 
dressing themselves to the profession- 
als, to those already engaged in group 
work in settlement houses, yes, and 
recreational centers. Throughout, the 
work is well substantiated, being the 
result of collaboration between a so- 
cial scientist and a practitioner who 
have participated actively for at least 
six years in the Cornell community 
studies. 

While the authors of this manual, as 
also Redden and Ryan, plead for con- 
tinuing professional growth in the field 
of inter-group action techniques, they 
have written a book which deserves 
careful study by all who are seriously 
interested in effective intergroup ac- 
tion. 

Recognize Natural Leaders 


A series of 27 propositions express 
the authors’ findings in a concise, pithy 
way. With a thoroughly scientific ap- 
proach, the authors first suggest means 
of improving intergroup relations in 
individual organizations, and secondly 
in the community at large. Because in- 
tergroup relations is like being against 
sin,” they do not believe in “pussy- 
footing” but in directly and courage- 
ously attacking the problems of segre- 
gation and discrimination. 





group. It is attractively done and comes 
with a teachers’ supplement. Let’s Get 
Down to Cases, listing nine typical 
cases of prejudice, is also designed to 
be used with the relatively new group 
method of dramatic role-playing. 

All four works offer a selected bi- 
bliography in the steadily growing 
number of publications—in the form 
of pamphlets, reports, and books—in 
this field of intergroup relations. 


—Rev. Eric Buermann, O.S.B. 


Father Eric has been teaching at St. 
John’s Prep School, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, for 13 years. He is advisor for the 
school paper and chaplain for Young Chris- 
tian Student groups in both high school and 
college. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

the school. People who move into our 
parish and want their children to at- 
tend St. Charles Grammar School are 
told: ‘This is a Catholic school, paid for 
by Catholic parishioners. If you want 
your child to attend here, you must be 
willing that he be instructed in the 
faith and brought up as the Catholic 
children are.’” 

The parents are also asked if they 
would have any objections to being in- 
stricted in the faith. About 75 people 
a year take instructions, and of this 
about 50 are baptized. Converts are 
about equally divided between white 
and Negro. 

Father went on to add wistfully, “If 
all the converts we have made here at 
St. Charles had remained in the parish, 
the church would be filled every Sun- 
day; but they no sooner finish instruc- 
tions than they move away. Some wait 
until their children graduate from St. 
Charles and then move. Last year, for 
the first time, we had a 20 per cent 
turnover in the school during the school 
year, which is high for a parochial 
school.” 


Reap Benefits Elsewhere 

Father then pointed out that a near- 
by parish, St. Finbarr’s, although an 
all-white parish three years ago and 
an all-Negro parish today, has more 
children in its school than ever. The 
reason for this, he guessed, was that 
many of the converts made at St. 
Charles had moved into St. Finbarr’s 
parish because it was a better neigh- 
borhood. Thus in a way, they were 
reaping the benefits without the hard 
work. 

“But,” he added philosophically, “as 
long as it benefits the Church some- 
where, that is what is important.” 

When I asked about Mexican con- 
verts (50 per cent of the parish are 
Mexican, Father states), he answered, 
“None. Most of them are Catholic al- 
ready, although about 60 per cent are 
involved in bad marriages and it is 
hard to find their baptismal papers be- 
cause many were baptized at home. 
Because priests are so few in Mexico, 
the people do not know much about 
their faith. We have done our hardest 
work here trying to bring them back 
to the faith. 


Try Various Methods 

“For a time at our 10 a.m. Sunday 
Mass we had sermon and prayers in 
Spanish, but it was not any better at- 
tended than before and was discon- 
tinued. At Environment House (a set- 
tlement house for St. Charles parish- 
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ioners financed by Catholic Charities) 
we had a course in American Citizen- 
ship last year, but it was not well at- 
tended. We are going to offer it again 
this year to both Spanish-speaking and 
Italian-speaking parishioners. 

“Our most successful efforts have 
been through the parish Guadalupe So- 
ciety, a spiritual as well as social group, 
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which has grown to about 60 to 75 
active members over the past year. 
This society sponsored a very success- 
ful festival to celebrate the feast of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe last year, 
which is to be an annual celebration 
in the parish. They also have a once-a- 
month family Communion Mass with 
sermon in Spanish, followed by a Com- 
munion breakfast and monthly meet- 
ing. At the Fiesta and Dance they spon- 
sored last July over 200 people at- 
tended. 

“Our main hope for attracting the 
Mexican adults back into the Church 
and its activities is through their chil- 
dren. About one-third of our school 
children are now Mexican.” 


Difficulties with “Old-Timers” 

“Was any difficulty encountered in 
the ranks of the old-timers of the par- 
ish when integration began to take 
place?” I asked. Father replied unhesi- 
tatingly, “Yes, some have taken their 
children out of school. I have not tried 
to stop them, they would only cause 
trouble if they remained. I was also 
warned there would be ‘trouble,’ but I 
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have not noticed any that could be 
termed racial in character. Some kids 
are out looking for trouble wherever 
they can find it, and of course they 
can always find it. 

“When it comes to the moral issue, 
however, I will not argue with any- 
one. Segregation and discrimination are 
wrong, and to argue about it would be 

like arguing 
about whether 
stealing is right 
or wrong.” 
Since Saint 
Charles parish 
has a large 
church, — school, 
convent, and 
, rectory to main- 
tain, I asked Fa- 
ther how he 
managed to pay 
all the bills with 
such a small 
\\ congregation and 
the resulting 
skimpy Sunday 
collection. 

His reply with 
a smile was: 
“Bingo.” Last 
year the weekly 
Bingo games, 
which are per- 
haps among the 
most successful- 
ly run in the 
city, brought in 
over 50 per cent of the revenue for the 
parish maintenance. In spite of this, 
however, Father pointed out that he is 
$1,500 in debt for school bills and $1,800 
in debt trying to maintain the School 
Lunch Program in the cafeteria at 30 
cents a meal. 


Lunch Program Needed 

The latter deficit occurred because 
the school received little help in gov- 
ernment surpluses to reduce the over- 
head. We discussed this at length be- 
cause it hit at one of the crucial prob- 
lems in this neighborhood and a great 
need. The problem is poverty, and the 
need is the wholesome food which the 
inexpensive lunch provides. For many 
of the children it is their main, if not 
only, meal of the day. Father is hoping 
a good angel “from somewhere” will 
provide the financing for this necessary 
program. 

Father Coggins was annoyed when 
he thought about the well-to-do sub- 
urban neighborhoods who do not need 
the government surplus food because, 
“They can afford to pay for their 
lunches.” He said he would like to see 
some arrangement worked out which 
would permit poorer schools to receive 
a larger amount of the food, instead 
of the present program which distrib- 
utes surplus food to school lunch pro- 
grams only on the basis of the number 
of children in a school. “Here is where 
help is needed. At present we do not 
know how much longer we can afford 
to keep the cafeteria open.” 


Children and School Integration 

Coming back to the subject of in- 
tegration, we discussed the grammar 
school, which received its first Negro 
applicant about ten years ago. Today 
its children are about equally divided 
among white, Negro, and Mexican. 
Five hundred and fifty-four children 
attend the eight grades. 

“Any difficulties among the chil- 
dren?” I asked. 

“Never,” he replied. “There is no 
such thing as race prejudice in a child’s 
mind unless it has been planted there 
by the parents.” 

“Any difficulty with the Sisters about 
their accepting Negro students?” I con- 
tinued. 

“No,” was his simple answer. B.V.M. 
Sisters staff the school. 

“Any complaints from parents” (I 
was thinking mainly of Negro parents), 
“about discrimination by the Sisters?” 

“No. I have never heard of any, and 
I think I would have if there had been.” 


Father maintained he was proudest 
of his servers. He has instructed the 
Sisters that the servers at Mass are to 
be listed by room and size and paired 
off that way regardless of race. For his 
twenty-fifth Jubilee, he states, his Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies was a colored boy— 
“It was his turn, that’s all.” The same 
goes for weddings, funerals, etc., in the 
church. He does not honor any requests 
that the servers be of a particular race. 
If a bridal party feels strongly about 
the matter, Father gives them permis- 
sion to be married in another church 
of their choice. 


Parish Societies Integrated Smoothly 


We covered the parish groups, such 
as Mothers’ Club, Holy Name Society, 
Legion of Mary, Environment House, 
briefly, with Father assuring me they 
were each well integrated without any 
fuss and bother. 

One function that particularly inter- 
ested me was a square dance party 
sponsored by the Mothers’ Club last 
fall. I had heard that it was a great 
success and wondered who was respon- 
sible. Father stated the square dance 
was the idea of the officers of the Moth- 
ers’ Club. 

When they came to him for permis- 
sion, he agreed provided they would be 
responsible for seeing that “everyone 
mixed well.” They took this respon- 
sibility seriously and, with the aid of 
the orchestra leader, whom Father in- 
structed to “get everybody dancing,” 
succeeded in making the affair a mem- 
orable one. Such a good time was had 
they wanted to have one every month, 
Father sighed, but at his insistence set- 
tled for making it an annual affair. 

When trying to find the reasons for 
the continuation of the status quo in 
this “changing neighborhood,” we 
agreed that economics played a large 
part. The white people will remain as 
long as the rents remain low—low for 
them, at least. Here, as elsewhere, most 
of the non-whites pay a premium for 
housing. Also, Father suggested, many 
old Italian families have lived here all 
their lives and are stubborn about be- 
ing “pushed out by newcomers.” 

The third, and best, reason he of- 
fered was that some people have got- 
ten to know their new neighbors and 
find, “They’re okay once you get to 
know them.” 

Local landlords have come to Father 
to ask his advice about renting and 
selling property. He usually tells them 
to use their own judgment. However, 
he says the Medical Center, which owns 
about 20 per cent of the property in 
this area, consults him for references 
for applicants for their available space. 
The Medical Center is completely non- 
discriminatory, and their rents are 
equally reasonable for white, Negro, or 
Mexican tenants. However, in an effort 
to “elevate the caliber of the people 
moving in” and to assure themselves 
their property will not be abused, they 
make a careful check on applicants. 


A Final Question 

My final question to Father was 
whether he thought an integrated par- 
ish preferable to an all-Negro or all- 
white parish, and if he thought it was 
within the priest’s realm to labor for 
an exclusive social improvement for his 
people. 

He answered that an integrated par- 
ish presented a “bigger challenge,” but 
that you accept a neighborhood the way 
it is. However, he felt you can accom- 
plish a lot more in teaching the pre- 
cepts of Christ in an integrated parish. 

I guess he thought it was unneces- 
sary to answer the second part of the 
question or else he forgot it. At any 
rate, I felt his actions spoke loudly for 
a man of God who believes that you 
can’t preach to empty stomachs, nor I 
dare say to bitter hearts. 

—Jean Stauss Little 

Formerly a staff member of Chicago 
Friendship House, Mrs. Little is now a 
housewife and mother, living in the parish 
she describes here. 
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